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spirits in the time of our Lord was, I say, very -wide-
spread. As this statement has a very obvious bear-
ing upon our interpretation of the New Testament
narratives of demoniacal possession, it will be well
to pause at this point for a moment in order to bring
forward a few facts in illustration and proof of it.
1. In the first place, anthropologists tell us that
at certain early stages in the development of
civilization, and among savage races even to-day,
the belief in demons is practically universal. " All
primitive peoples," says Robertson Smith, " believe
in frequent theophanies, or at least in frequent
occasions of personal contact between men and
superhuman powers. When all nature is mysteri-
ous and full of unknown activities, any natural
object or occurrence which appeals strongly to the
imagination, or excites sentiments of awe and
reverence, is readily taken for a manifestation of
divine or demoniac life." l " Primitive man," says
another writer, " dwelt in a cosmic society of
superhuman agencies, some of which ministered
to his well-being and others to his injury. . . .
Hurricane, lightning, sunstroke, plague, flood, and
earthquake were ascribed to wrathful personal
agencies, whose malignity man would endeavour
to avert or appease." 2

1 Religion of the Semites, p. 119.

3 Hastings' Bible Dictionary, vol. i, p. 59Q.